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BOOKS FOR SOLDIERS 


All of us not at the front are eager to render patriotic service. Here is 
another opportunity. It’s up to you! As Wisconsin librarians have been 
informed by a circular letter sent out from Washington, it has become evi- 
dent to Dr. Putnam that many more gift books are needed in the camp li- 
braries, and another book week is planned for the week beginning March 18. 
Most communities have furnished only a fraction of the books which they 
can be aroused to devote to this patriotic purpose. Attention has hereto- 
fore been called to an aggressive campaign which Mr. L. L. Dickerson, camp 
librarian at Camp Doniphan, induced the Rotarians to stage in Oklahoma 
City. The result was that nearly ten thousand books were collected. The 
elements of success there were what they have been and will be elsewhere,— 
carefully planned organization, wide publicity, the enlistment of many 
groups of men, women, and children as workers so that every home was 
reached, together with a forceful presentation that convinced each home 
that sacrifice of good books must be made in order that every soldier might 
have something to read. There are few homes that cannot and will not con- 
tribute at least a few attractive books if the people are impressed with the 
definite need. How are you planning to reach all the homes in your com- 
munity ? 
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What remains to be done? The 
A. L. A. war service sends out the 
following statement as to the need 
for more books for soldiers. 

Half a million books are still re- 
quired to meet the actual needs of 
men in the 34 large camps. 

Another half million are needed 
immediately for the military forts, 
posts and small camps; for the naval 
stations and vessels; for the marine 
corps training stations and barracks. 

And for the men on transports and 
overseas there is need for an almost 
unlimited supply. 

For every man in service there 
ought to be a book in service. That 
means at least a million more books 
at once. And books wear out in use. 
They must be replaced frequently. 

Hundreds of thousands will be 
purchased; but every dollar avail- 
able for purchases is needed for the 
sort of books that can not be expect- 
ed as gifts. Therefore, hundreds of 
thousands must be obtained as gifts. 
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War service of the Chicago Public 
Library. The Chicago Public Li- 
brary, under the supervision of act- 
ing librarian C. B. Roden has done 
magnificent work as a collecting sta- 
tion for gift books intended for the 
American camps. The public li- 
braries of Wisconsin owe to the Chi- 
cago Public Library an expression of 
appreciation, since it is through this 
library that our Wisconsin books 
have reached the various camps. It 
is to be noted, too, that books thus 
sent have been most promptly un- 


packed, sorted, re-packed, and 
shipped where needed. 
War notes for librarians. The de- 


partment ‘‘ Notes for librarians”’ will 
in this number appear as ‘‘War 
notes for librarians’’ and will be con- 
tinued under this title for the pres- 
ent. Miss Welles, who has charge of 
it, will be glad to receive communi- 
cations from any librarian who has 
a story to tell of war work done or 
a suggestion to make as to war work 
that may be done. 





LIBRARY SCHOGL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


Field practice began February 4, a 
day that gave the students a taste of 
pioneer life, as it proved to be the 
stormiest day in a winter unprece- 
dented for its ccld and snow. Trains 
were delayed or failed to run at all, 
connections were lIcst, meals uncertain, 
and several groups starting in different 
directions, “found warmest welcome in 
an inn” for the night. But all reached 
their destination safely, after many 
hours, having gained en route some of 
the experience which field practice is 
designed to afford, ability to meet a 


situation, judgment, patience, and an 
appreciation of the humorous side of 
things. 

Final examinations marked the last 
formal class appointments for the se- 
mester. Instructions for the field work, 
and general preparation for it received 
due consideration, in order that it 
should become an integral part of the 
course, and not a thing disassociated. 
The members of the faculty spend much 
of February and March in their an- 
nual visits among the libraries of the 
state, supervising also the work of the 
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students in their various appointments. 

Thirty-six libraries are receiving 
students for the two months; the li- 
braries thus co-operating with the 
school and the work to be done are 
set forth in the following table: 


For General Work 


Antigo—February, Miss Sharpe; March, 
Miss Houston. 

Barron—March, Miss Dickinson. 

Eau Claire—March, Miss Twells. 

Fond du Lac—February, Miss Beech; 
March, Miss Nolte. 

Madison Free—February, Miss Weil 
and Miss Isphording; March, Miss 
Stingly and Miss Skaar. 

Marshfield—February, Miss Kelly. 

Medford—February, Miss Magee. 

Oshkosh—February, Miss Warner. 

Prairie du Chien—February, Miss Fink. 

Racine—February, Miss Laurson; 
March, Miss Culver and Miss Fink. 

Viroqua—February, Miss Rechcygl. 

Wisconsin—Office of Governor—Febru- 

ary, Miss Smith and Miss Culver. 
—— Legislative Reference Library-— 
February, Miss Kobetish, Mrs. 
Whyte; March, Miss Kobetish, Miss 
Smith, Miss Warner, Mrs. Whyte. 

—— University Extension Dep’t— 
March, Miss Bacon. 





Cataloguing and Other Records 


Colfax—February, Miss Dickinson. 

De Pere—March, Miss Orr. 

Eau Claire Normal—February, Miss 
Skaar. 

Elkhorn—February, Miss Reed. 
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Fort Atkinson—February, Miss Sting- 
ly; March, Miss Lathrop. 
Jefferson—March, Miss Schrage and 
Miss Kelly. 

Mosinee—March, Miss Sharpe. 

New Richmond—February, Miss Royce; 
March, Miss Isphording. 

South Milwaukee—February, Miss New- 

man and Miss Twells. 

Stevens Point—February, Miss Orr; 

March, Miss Newman. 

Waukesha—February, Miss Cochran; 

March, Miss Weil. 

Wisconsin Library School—February, 
Miss Burmeister and Miss Marsh; 
March, Miss Burmeister. 

—— University Library — February, 
Miss Bacon. 


Reclassification 


Beloit—February, Miss Lathrop and 
Miss Nolte; March, Miss Cochran and 
Miss Beech. 

Whitewater Normal—February, Miss 
Schrage; March, Miss Magee and Miss 
Royce. 


Acting-Librarians 


Grand Rapids—March, Miss Reed. 

Manitowoc—February, Miss Wade 
(children’s librarian). 

Shawano—March, Miss Wade. 


Children’s Work 


Grand Rapids—February, Miss Houston. 
Milwaukee—February and March, Miss 

Clarke. 
Reedsburg 





March, Miss Rechcygl. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill 


The severe winter has seriously interrupted library work in the state. 
ries report gains in circulation and have found difficulty 


popular war books to meet demands. 


Yet many libra- 
in supplying copies enough of 


Notes and news from other libraries will be welcomed for inclusion in this department. 
Address the editor, care Library School, 206 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


‘*Heatless days’’ in the library. The 
coal shortage in January was felt to 
more or less extent by all the libraries 
of Wisconsin. While the ruling of the 
state fuel administrator did not com- 
pel the libraries to close on Monday, 
some institutions did so of necessity. 
Columbus, Stoughton, Viroqua and 
Waukesha were closed entirely for sev- 
eral weeks. In Darlington the library’s 
coal was taken by the local fuel ad- 
ministrator for the poor farm and 
homes, so the library was closed for 
some days. On warmer days it was 
opened from 3 to 5, when the sun 
poured through the west windows and 
furnished sufficient natural warmth. 

Feeling that the Monday holidays 
would bring an increased use of the li- 


brary, several librarians preferred to 
select a _ different day of closing. 
Cumberland, Janesville and Madison 


discontinued Sunday opening. Eau 
Claire chose Friday as a heatless day 
and Medford, Tuesday. In South Mil- 
waukee where the library is usually 
closed all day Monday, Thursday was 
selected instead to accommodate per- 
sons out of work, and Tomah shortened 
its hours to three evenings and two 
afternoons. In La Crosse the library 
kept open for ‘‘Sunday hours’’, 2 to 6, 
on Monday. 

A number of librarians made a 
point of inviting the people to use 
the library on their Monday holi- 
day. Antigo, Elroy, Milwaukee, Ocon- 
to, Richland Center and Watertown ad- 
vertised in the newspapers that the li- 
brary would be open as usual. In Ra- 
cine special posters were placed in 50 
factories and other places of business 
urging unemployed men to make use 
of the libraries on their holidays. Dur- 


ing the time the library was closed in 
Waukesha, the librarian worked in the 
basement, where a camp stove was set 
up, and recased 400 books. The Min- 
eral ‘Point and Brodhead libraries 
housed in municipal buildings were 
closed with the rest of the city offices. 
The Monroe library heated from the 
school plant was obliged to shut its 
decors on Saturday, since it was esti- 
mated that three tons of coal could be 
saved weekly by letting the tempera- 
ture remain low over the week-end. 
Antigo. The January circulation 
shows an increase of 20 per cent over 
the same month in 1917 and the record 
monthly circulation, 4621 volumes, has 
been raised to 5218. Special exhibits 
of the month were on food conserva- 


tion, Burns and Scotland, and Musi- 
cians. 
Beloit. The library appropriation 


was increased from $5000 to $6500 for 
the year 1918. This made possible 
longer hours of opening. 

Boscobel. The library has been en- 
abled through an increase of $50 in ap- 
propriation to open an extra day, mak- 
ing four instead of three. 

Chippewa Falls. Again the library 
has received an increase in appropria- 
tion, this time of $700, making the to- 
tal received $4000. The city library 
staff is now taking charge of the high 
school library. 

Cumberland. Dr. W. B. Hopkins, 
president of the library board since the 
organization of the library in 1905, died 
February 11. He took a keen interest 
in the welfare of the library during 
these years. 

Eau Claire. A High school branch 
has been made possible by action of the 
school board in voting $1500 for run- 
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ning expenses. It will be administered 
by the -public library in quarters 
equipped by the school authorities. Ex- 
hibits at the library during February 
included displays of economical cook- 
ery, canned vegetables, and one, appro- 
priate to the month, of old time valen- 
tines. 

Elroy. Because of an explosion in 
the furnace, the library has been com- 
pelled to close for several weeks. 

Fort Atkinson. Statistics for the 
past four months show gains varying 
from 600 to 900 for each report. The 
librarian adds: ‘‘When some one in re- 
turning the book Over The Top, after 
keeping it seven days, tells us that six 
others beside himself read that book, 
we know that the above figures do not 
give all whom the library is perhaps 
serving.”’ 

The library was damaged by fire in 
February. The blaze, which occurred 
in the basement lecture room, resulted 
from an electric flat-iron used by Red 
Cross workers, left connected when 
the rooms were closed in the evening. 

Galesville. A story hour has been 
held during the winter on Saturday 
afternoons. A series of folk tales from 
different countries have been told, using 
to illustrate them fhe set of pictures, 
Child life in many lands, loaned by 
the Library commission. Mrs. Walter 
Hamilton, a graduate of the National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College, 
Chicago with special training in story 
telling, has taken charge of the work. 

Ladysmith. January circulation re- 
port shows an increase of 291 volumes 
over last year, with 71 new borrowers 
registered during the month. The 
Educational News Bulletin gives the fol- 
lowing account of county extension: 

The resources of the Ladysmith pub- 
lic library have been put at the service 
of Rusk county through extension of 
library privileges to teachers and pupils 
in the public schools. Supplementing 
this arrangement the county board has 
authorized a county traveling library 
system to center in the Ladysmith pub- 
lic library. 
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“Bach teacher upon application has 
issued to her a teacher’s card, which 
earries with it special privileges as fol- 
lows: The teacher may draw several 
books on the one card—we have had as 
many as seven out on a card—and these 
are taken for the usual period of time, 
two weeks. If at the end of the two 
weeks, the books are not returned, they 
are renewed for two weeks without 
the teacher bringing them in or ask- 
ing to have them renewed. 

“This year, the teachers have been 
taking application cards to their pupils 
who can not get to the library. These 
ecards are Signed by the pupils and 
teachers, after which the borrowers’ 
ecards are issued. The teacher then 
gets the books at the library and takes 
them out to the children. Some teach- 
ers have been following the plan of 
taking books of travel at one time, of 
history at another, of animal stories at 
another, thus varying the reading.’”’ 

Lake Mills. The late Dr. E. G. Up- 
dike, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Madison, left his private li- 
brary to the L. D. Fargo Library. 

Marinette. A book day for children 
was held in January, when a book con- 
test lasting a week was opened. Ques- 
tions were posted about the books chil- 
dren have read and the names of those 
answering them were placed on a Roll 
of Honor. 335 children took part. 
The library is printing every Friday 
evening in The Star a sleepy-time story 
for youngest readers. These stories 
are selected with the desire to help the 
mothers and fathers, who are called 
upon to tell stories to tired youngsters 
just before bedtime. All stories printed 
may be obtained at the library. 

A sunken charging tray has been in- 
stalled, greatly facilitating the work of 
the loan desk. 

An increase in circulation of 633 
over January 1917 was noted. 

Marshfield. The librarian reports 
an additional appropriation of $700. 
In addition extensive repairs have been 
made upon the building at city expense. 
The basement rooms have been finished 
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off and equipped. The librarian is re- 
ceiving apprentice help from two high 
school students who in turn are cred- 
ited at school for the work done in the 
library. 

Medford. The Woman’s Alliance has 
voted $10 for the purchase of children’s 
books to be added to the library. 

Milwaukee. The Library Log, a pe- 
riodical designed to inform the public 
of new books, and of items of general 
interest with respect to the _ library, 
made its first appearance in February. 
It will take the place of the former 
Quarterly Index. 

The Civil Service Commission has 
validated the appointment of Jessie B. 
Weston as superintendent of the train- 
ing class. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and of the Illinois 
Library School. The Civil Service 
Commission also passed a resolution to 
make the final examinations of the Wis- 
consin Library School an official exam- 
ination of the Commission and thus put 
all graduates of the School upon its 
eligible list. 

Instruction in the use of. the library 
was given during January to each of 
the eighth grade A classes, who spent 
a morning at the library. It was given 
by means of a talk and the moving pic- 
ture apparatus and was followed by a 
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trip through the different departments. 

Mineral Point. The library appro- 
priation has been raised from $1000 to 
$1500. 

Oconto Falls. Messrs. Reynolds, the 
surviving trustees of the former Good 
Templars’ lodge have given the proceeds 
from the sale of this hall, a sum of 
$229, to the library, which they felt 
was more of a community institution 
than any other organization in the vil- 
lage and thus deserving of help. 

Ripon. By the terms of his will the 
library of the late W. S. Crowther has 
been left to the public library. 

South Milwaukee. <A rental collec- 
tion has been started in the library. 

Superior. Two additions have been 
made to the library staff, Martha Clark 
and Elsie Saxer, graduates of the St. 
Louis Library School. The librarian 
reports an increase in circulation of 
2603 for January. 

Viroqua. Frances Lauder has been 
appointed librarian and assumed her 
duties February 1. 

Waupaca. More and better books 
read this winter is shown by the pub- 
lished statistics of the library. Nearly 
500 more books circulated in January 
than in the same month last year. Of 
the 44 new patrons, 20 were country 
residents. 





WAR NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Jessie Welles 


National service being the phase of our work which now demands the most careful study 


and consideration, these notes will be given over to its discussion for the present. 


For the 


sake of other Wisconsin librarians will you not make reports on any service you are giving? 
Send in to Jessie Welles, Library School, Madison, Wis., by the 15th of the month. 


Logical Limitations of Library National 
Service 


In the great national war plan libra- 
ries have a well recognized, important 
and definite place. It will employ all 
our best powers to carry out the work 
assigned to us, that of educating the 
people by means of the printed page. 
While cooperating with other organiza- 


tions in every possible way, let us re- 
member that getting read the books, 
periodical articles and pamphlets deal- 
ing with our present national problems 
is our function and that our govern- 
ment depends upon us to perform it. 


American Flag 


A Flag Circular, giving directions for 
the proper method of displaying, hang- 
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ing and saluting the American flag, is 
issued by the Adjutant General’s Office, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 


War Books 


The demand for the groups of war 
books lent through the Traveling Li- 
brary Department shows an interesting 
change in the attitude of the reading 
public. The indifference of a_ few 
months ago has been replaced by a 
keen desire to be informed upon the 
subject. Larger libraries which can 
afford to buy these books should do so, 
leaving the loan collection free for 
those which have very limited book 
funds. 


Pamphlets and Posters 


Your readers are no doubt demand- 
ing more recipes by means of which to 
follow out conservation orders. Get 
the Official Recipe Book, Wlinois State 
Council of Defense, 120 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. 72p. 10 cents. It is 
the best one of the size. 

If there are recruiting officers in your 
town, enlist them as poster gatherers. 
They often have at hand, or can get 
for you, posters which you have writ- 
ten for in vain. 

Have you the U. S. Food Administra- 
tion poster number seven, Why is it 
necessary to eat less meat and less wheat 
bread? If not, get it from the County 
or State Council of Defense. 

If you are not receiving Food: News 
Notes for Librarians write for it to Food 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
You should now have five numbers, 
October 1917—February 1918. It is 
not intended for the public but for us 
to read, digest, and use whatever sug- 
gestions fit our communities. 


Distributing Pamphlets 


One librarian observes that the 
pamphlets in which she uses a regular 
book pocket and book card look more 
desirable to the borrower than those 
which she lends by merely making a 
temporary slip. Who but a psycholo- 
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gist can say why the human being is 
more attracted by one thing than an- 
other? But if he is, let us take ad- 
vantage of it to get pamphlets read. 

Many librarians are giving out free 
pamphlets in books. Some of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin material could be 
used in this way, such as Ways of Using 
Corn, Twelve Ways to Use Barley, or 
Other Kinds of Bread. The State Coun- 
cil of Defense can supply in quantity, 
U. S. Food Leaflet No. 3, A Whole Din- 
ner in One Dish, to be distributed free, 
as well as many others. 


Cooperation with the Red Cross 


Many of the Red Cross workers say 
that they are too busy to read. Are 
they all conserving food? Post per- 
manently in their meeting places one 
poster, for instance, number seven 
noted above, and supplement by other 
material, especially recipes. It is not 
enough to post this in the library, even 
if they are using your club rooms. 
They are very busy people and infor- 
mation should be carried to them. 


Cooperation with Schools 


Are you in touch with your schools 
in their work with the Boys’ Council of 
Defense League? A _ reading’ list of 
books and pamphlets on agriculture 
would be a great help to them. 


Being Done in Wisconsin 


National service werk being carried 
on in Wisconsin libraries will be re- 
ported under this heading for the pres- 
ent. The list this month undoubtedly 
is very incomplete and we hope to hear 
from many other libraries before March 
15th. 

War books. Beloit College students 
are required to read one war book a 
month and report on it in English 
classes. 

Camp libraries. Shipments of books 
have been made in the past month from 
Cumberland, Galesville, Marshfield, 
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Green Bay, Oconto, Kilbourn and Ste- 
vens Point. 

Gardening. Delavan reports an early 
exhibit of seed and plant catalogues 
and garden books. 

War Saving and Thrift Stamps. 
These are sold at the following libraries: 
La Crosse, Kenosha, Oconto, Stanley, 
Stevens Point. These and many others 
distribute leaflets and exhibit posters, 
while Oshkosh maintains a roll of honor 
in the children’s rooms, giving the names 
of all the children who have bought 
thrift stamps and have reported their 
names to the librarian. In addition to 
the artistic Thrift bulletin, serving also 
as the honor roll, there are posted in 
the children’s room a list of magazine 
articles on Thrift and a list of things 
which the boys and girls might do to 
earn money for buying Thrift stamps. 
With the drawing of each book a book 
mark is given bearing a list of Thrift 
books in the library. 

Red Cross work. Library club rooms 
throughout the state virtually belong to 
the Red Cross now. Those recently 
reported are Beloit Public Library, 
Clintonville, Jefferson, Kaukauna, Ke- 
waskum, La Crosse, Monroe, Neenah, 
Plymouth, South Milwaukee, Stevens 
Point and Whitewater. There are 
many others. Miss Bell writes: 

“Three rooms in the basement of the li- 
brary constitute the headquarters of the 
Red Cross in Kaukauna, and in them the 
Red Cross workers meet six times a week. 
The boy scouts were invited to meet here 
every Thursday evening to learn to knit. 
They have knit a_ sufficient number of 
squares of colored wool to make a hand- 
some rug arranged so that a red cross is in 
the center. Fawn colored cloth properly 
pinked forms the border. Its destination is 
an American hospital in France to be used 
as a rug or cover for a convalescent.” 


Local war records. To the list of 
four libraries previously reported as 
keeping scrap books of ‘‘the boys who 
have gone from our town’’, we are glad 
to add Clintonville and Delavan. 

Food conservation. Almost every li- 
brary in Wisconsin has given publicity 
to books and pamphlets through the 
newspapers and has used posters in the 
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library to help carry the lesson of con- 
servation. An exchange of tested re- 
cipes has been effected in a variety of 


ways. Boscobel stimulated such an ex- 
change through the Woman’s Club 
which meets at the library. The li- 


brarian appeals to the housewives of 
Prairie du Chien thus: “If food will 
win the war, let us help each other do 
it. If you have a tested war-time re- 
ceipt, or have found good substitutes 
for wheat, meat, sugar or fats, why not 
pass the knowledge to your neighbor. 
The public library is planning to make 
and keep on file for practical use a card 
catalog of signed war time recipes con- 
tributed by the ladies of this city’’. 

Sheboygan announces that “there has 
been established at the library a clear- 
ing house for recipes to be furnished 
by the women of Sheboygan, or men 
for that matter, who may have any. 
It is requested that any one who has 
a recipe for making any sort of food, 
that a copy of it be brought to the li- 
brary, especially those recipes that will 
tend to conserve foods, or those dishes 
that are not of an extravagant nature. 
On the recipe being brought to the li- 
brary mimeograph copies will be made 
of them, the original returned to its 
owner and the copies placed on the ex- 
change table, and given out to those 
who wish them.” 

Displays of foods have been tried at 
Black River Falls, Eau Claire, Gales- 
ville and Oshkosh. The Galesville li- 
brarian writes: “Cooperating with the 
Domestic Science department of the 
High School, an exhibit of a wheat-sub- 
stitute dish was recently held at the 
library, and a copy of the recipe used 
was given to each visitor.” In Eau 
Claire the following letter was given 
out through the schools: 

To the children of Eau Claire: 

During the last few weeks you have been 
appealed to, to serve your country by tag- 
ging coal shovels and by buying Thrift 
Stamps. Your country now asks more of 
you than this. You must help save food, 
as President Wilson says, ‘‘Food will win the 
war.” 

Our allies need wheat, sugar and fats, so 
we must eat more rye, cornmeal and cereals, 
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even if we do not like them as well. If we 
do this, we will be able to feed our allies 
and no one need go hungry. It is great fun 
to be hungry when a real meal awaits us, 
but it would be a different matter to have 
been hungry yesterday, hungry to-day, and 
to know that to-morrow would still leave us 
hungry. Thousands in Europe are suffering 
in just this manner, and NOW you can ‘help 
them. 

Every time you eat everything on your 
plate, buy fruit instead of candy, eat corn 
meal mush or oatmeal for breakfast, and 
use wheat bread as if it were cake, just one 
piece at a meal, you will be serving your 
country just as surely as are the soldiers 
who are fighting for us in France, and the 
Red Cross nurses who are caring for them. 
We are not asked to GIVE our LIVES, but 
every one can help SAVE LIVES by enlist- 
ing as a soldier in the Army of Food Savers. 

The Library is planning an exhibit of food 
which has been made from materials which 
patriotic boys and girls are willing te eat 
at this time. The food promises to be so 
good that we will wish to keep our wheat- 
less and meatless days after the war is over. 
Bring your mothers to the Library any day 
this week to see the new dishes and to learn 
how to make them. 

Very truly yours, 
LAURA M. OLSEN, 
Librarian. 


At the request of the Library Visitor 
from the Commission a full report on 
the food display in the Oshkosh Public 
Library has been made for the benefit 
of librarians who are planning one. 
The assistance given by the County 
Food Administration is invaluable. 
The food and recipes are thus placed 
under expert supervision and control 
leaving to the library its legitimate 
function of supplying the printed mate- 
rial. You will find the Food Adminis- 
tration in every town ready to install 
and be responsible for similar exhibits. 
In Elkhorn the County Council of De- 
fense will supply the first recipes and 
cooked food and contribute a signed 
newspaper article. 

‘Since February 4, 1918, the Oshkosh 
Public Library has been conducting a 
war foods exhibit of various articles 
prepared by Oshkosh women and the 
domestic science department of the 
Beach School, which has proved by far 
the most successful method of edu- 
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cating the people in this branch of war 
service. 

“A large square table just inside the 
main entrance and in view of the read- 
ing room was utilized for this purpose, 
and a campaign launched to introduce 
the housewives of the town to the uses 
of war flours now being recommended 
by federal and state food administra- 
tions. Across one corner was placed a 
bulletin board for displaying food pos- 
ters, which are changed often to lend 
variety. Cook books of all kinds, with 
newer ones on war cookery and the 
study of foods, have been collected in 
a book rack with a sign informing pa- 
trons that ‘“‘these books may be drawn”’. 
The Government food bulletins dis- 
played, as well as the special bulletins 
of the University of Wisconsin and Co- 
lumbia University series, have been put 
into Gaylord Brother’s pamphlet covers, 
pocketed, and attractively labelled with 
red, white, and blue bordered slips. In 
addition, food circulars issued by the 
Department of Agriculture and other 
free material have been put out for dis- 
tribution as soon as received at the li- 
brary. 

“The articles of food brought or sent 
in by patrons with their recipes are 
tastefully displayed on a slab of glass 
six by twenty-five inches, supported in 
this case by two glass fish globes, 
though glass tumblers would serve the 
purpose just as well. Elevating the 
glass and decorating it with dainty pa- 
per doilies serves to bring the exhibit 
into a prominent position on the table 
where it immediately catches the eye. 
Each sample is accompanied by a type- 
written card bearing its name and that 
of the donor. Typewritten copies of 
each recipe are made and placed near 
to be taken by anyone interested. Up 
to date, the war foods exhibited have 
been ginger drops made with barley 
flour, graham nut bread, molasses 
cookies, graham cookies, buckwheat tea 
cakes, bran and barley gems, apple 
sauce cake, corn cake, rye and barley 
bread, one loaf bread, bean muffins, 
dark nut bread, barley sponge cake, 
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and barley scones, showing the use of 
two grades of barley flour with accom- 
panying samples of each kind. 

“The success of the undertaking is un- 
questionable. Taking into account the 
small amount of time necessary in 
preparation and maintaining the dis- 
play, the results are most satisfying. 
The cooperation of outside agencies has 
also contributed much to its success. 
Invaluable assistance has been given 
by Miss Eleanor Enright, County Food 
Demonstration Agent, who in her talks 
to groups of women never fails to urge 
everyone to see the exhibit at the li- 
brary, and by the domestic science de- 
partment of the Beach School, which 
not only contributes articles, but con- 
ducts two evening classes in the mak- 
ing of war breads, open to every one. 
The lively cooperation between the li- 
brary and these agencies, together with 
the enthusiastic response of the women 
has gone far toward making this the 
most widely advertised exhibit con- 
ducted by the library for some time. 
Children have often been sent by moth- 
ers who are too busy to come them- 
selves to get the recipes of which they 
have heard. Men, becoming interested 
in the appetizing displays, have urged 
their wives and daughters to come to 
see it or have themselves carried home 
recipes for them. 

“During the two weeks of the ex- 
hibit at least two thousand recipes have 
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been given out and an increase of one 
hundred has been made in the circula- 
tion of books in the 600’s over the cor- 
responding time of February 1917.” 


Are We in Eurnest? 


We were three years behind England 
in entering the war and have much to 
learn of what women can and must do. 
In a stirring address recently given in 
Madison, Miss Helen Fraser gave some 
facts about what women are now doing 
in England which may help us to put 
our shoulder to the wheel quickly and 
with all our might. 


With 7,000,000 men at the front women 
are indispensable in all fields of work. 

In the big industries alone there are 1,- 
125,000 women directly replacing men. 

On railroads they have replaced all work- 
ers except engineers, stokers and guards. 

They have invaded the post office and hold 
the majority of the carriers’ positions. 

1,000,000 are in munition factories. 

In one shipyard 3,000 of the 13,000 work- 
ers are women. ; 

Shell makers are 
per cent women. 

No flour is sold which is 
wheat. 

No fancy breads are allowed. 

No baker may sell bread under twelve 
hours oid. 

Fines are imposed for wasting food. 

Fines are imposed for buying lavishly. 

Food laws are really carried out, women 
being on all commissions, 

Women of all classes are now 
helping win the war. 


Are we? 


required to employ 80 


over one-half 


united in 





WAUSAU'S WAR WORK 
An Example of Alert Effectiveness 


We are printing a private letter from the Wausau librarian which was not intended for 


publ cation, 
that we feel it will be helpful to others. 


“T thought you might like to hear a 
little about us for a change. You 
know Wausau usually does a lot of 
things people don’t hear of as we are 
so far away from everybody else and 
we don’t do them to get talked about. 
I do not refer to library work in par- 


but which shows so much alertness and such enthusiastic interest in the war 


ticular, altho we do try to hold up our 
end in that also. When the request 
came for books for soldiers we got a lot 
of them and shipped about 400 or more 
to Chicago. Then we went at the fund 
for camp libraries and [ was awfully 
disappointed not to get what I had 
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hoped as we did in everything else; 
but we were unfortunate in having 
some other drive at the same time and 
each week for weeks some particular 
thing, local as well as state or national. 
Well, books kept on coming and as 
soon aS our boys got to camp, requests 
kept coming for something to read. 
We sent about 500 to one Wausau 
man, an officer at Camp Grant, for two 
companies he begged for. Then a 
Wausau boy I knew very well wrote 
begging for anything for the Marathon 
County boys. We sent them about 400 
books and a hundred pounds of good 
magazines. 

Of course Co. G. from Wausau had 
to have some, so down to Waco went 
about 300 books and a lot of maga- 
zines. The magazines were given out 
to anyone who wanted them and a lot 
of boys wrote to people here saying 
how much they had enjoyed reading 
them. Capt. Lucas gave each man in 
Co. G. a book to read. When he fin- 
ished that, he could exchange it for an- 
other, and so on. Well, when Co. G. 
left Waco for France each man was to 
carry one with him to read or give to 
some other fellow to read over there. 

Then came another request from two 
Vausau men, officers at Camp Tay- 
lor. I had about used up the supply 
by then, so I wrote the Rotary Club ask- 
ing them to each donate one _ book. 
They were fine and I got about 500 
more. Sent a box to Camp Taylor and 
one to Austin, Texas, for a camp of 
Aviation boys, one of whom is a Wau- 
sau boy, who also wrote me. You see 
we thought we would send them direct 
and they would get them quicker, and 
in each case we told them when through 
with them to give them to the Camp 
libraries, but as one of the boys wrote 
me: ‘‘Say, Miss Lansing, there won’t be 
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anything left to give as the fellows are 
so crazy about their own little libraries 
they are almost eating them up.” 

The books we have left we are going 
to give out to the next men called 
in the draft, each man to be given 
a book and magazine to take with him 
and they can have a little collection at 
headquarters of their own. Lieut. 
Stone was home Christmas and couldn’t 
say enough about how the fellows were 
enjoying having them where they could 
run in for a few minutes evenings and 
pick up a book or magazine, and take it 
away if he cared to. He also said he 
found the officers even sneaked in to 
help themselves. It was not done as 
directions said but we felt we were do- 
ing some gocd if we sent them direct 
to those that asked for them. 

I have thousands of magazines given 
us and if you need any for anything 
we can supply you. We gave a lot to 
the men in Wausau who have lumber 
camps and as we canpot get anything 
for old paper here there is no use sell- 
ing them. 

I want to go to France or some place 
to help so but as my mother 
needs me I just can’t now. It just 
makes me sick to think of so much to 
be done in order to lick that Hun. One 
of my boy pals went down on the Tus- 
cania and I had such a nice letter from 
him just before he sailed. He grew up 
under me at the Neenah Library and 
to think poor Jim had to be lost in such 
a way is enough to get anyone fighting 
mad. i 

I did not mean to bother you with 
details of our books, etc. but did want 
you to know we had done a bit to help 
the library work along. 

Very truly yours, 
Cora I. Lansing.’’ 


much, 








eo 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs of the smaller 


libraries in Wisconsin. 


A limited number of reprints of these lists can be furnished to Wis- 


consin librarians wishing to keep a file for convenient reference. 


Hygiene and Medicine 


Cabot, R. C. Training and rewards of 
the physician. 1918. 153p. Lip- 
pincott $1.25 net. 610 

For the young man or woman who is con-, 
sidering the profession, outlining the prep- 


aration, the training, the helps and_ hin- 
drances, and modern developments and 
“isms.” Has a chapter on_ public-health 


work and preparation for it. While some- 
what superficial, its sanity, breadth of out- 
look and enthusiasm recommend it. 


Keen, W. W. Medical research and 
human welfare. 1917. 159p. 
illus. Houghton $1.25 net. 610 


This veteran in surgery reviews the ad- 
vance of his profession during his profes- 
sional life of fifty-seven years, “from a sep- 
tic purgatory into an aseptic paradise.” 
Slighter than Evans’ Medical science of to- 
day, it has the greater interest of the au- 
thor’s personality. 


King, D. M. The battle with tubercu- 
losis and how to win it. 1917. 
258p. illus. Lippincott $1.50 net. 

616.2 
A much fuller discussion than Hawes’ 

(1915), written largely from the personal 
experience of the author, a Canadian physi- 
cian who went to Colorado for treatment and 
has remained there. Home vs. sanatorium 
life, daily routine, most favorable condi- 
tions, tables of height and weight, dieting, 
the “‘tactics of the enemy”’ and how to make 
the best defense, “fake’’ cures, and much 
else that should be thoroughly understood 
by the patient who wishes to make an in- 
telligent, successful fight, is discussed sim- 
ply and clearly. 


History and Travel 
Europe 


Morr, Mrs. R. C. Inside the Russian 
revolution. 1917. 243p. _ illus. 
Macmillan $1.50 net. 947 

Mrs. Dorr went to Russia in May 1917, 
and so far as possible lived with the Rus- 
sian people and was an eye-witness of the 

incidents and methods of the revolution. A 


socialist by conviction, she has been inter- 
ested in Russia’s struggle for freedom for 
many years, but she “‘saw the fondest dreams 
of the socialists suddenly come true, and the 
dream turned out to be a nightmare.”” Her 
book will be very popular, not only as the 
fullest and most readable account of Rus- 
sia’s recent history, but for the chapters on 
Rasputin and his influence and on the Bat- 
talion of Death, with which she camped and 
became familiar with its leading spirits. 


Trotzky, Leon. The Bolsheviki and 
world peace. 1918. 238p. Boni 
& Liveright $1.50 net. 327 or 335 


The war as viewed by the now famous 
Russian leader, whom Lincoln Steffens in his 
introduction calls “an orthodox Marxian 
Socialist” and later states that he “is against 
all the present governments of Europe and 
the ‘bourgeois system’ everywhere in the 
world. He isn’t pro-Allies; he isn’t even 
pro-German. He isn’t a patriot at all. He 
is for a class, the proletariat, the working 
people of all countries, and he is for his 
class only to get rid of classes and get 
down cr up to—humanity.’”’ The book bears 
out this statement and ends with the con- 
ditions on which peace should be concluded: 
“No contributions, the right of every nation 
to self-determination; the United States of 
Europe—without monarchies, without stand- 
ing armies, without ruling feudal castes, 
without secret diplomacy.” Only the reader 
who knows something of the history of so- 
cialism can understand the book as a whole. 


European War 


Bott, Alan. Cavalry of the clouds. 
1917. 266p. Doubleday $1.25 
net. 940.913 

-An officer of the Royal Flying Corps tells 
the work of his squadron over the French 
lines in 1916—a crack squadron which ranks 
high in the flying annals for intrepid fight- 
ing and which ‘had the melancholy record 
in the number of its losses’? during the au- 
tumn months of 1916. It is a very modest 
but graphic story and is one of the best 
records of the daily life and work of the 
aviator. Like many others, the book fin- 
ishes in a London hospital. 
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Eddy, Sherwood. With our soldiers in 
France. 1917. 197p. illus. As- 
sociation press $1 net. 940.913 

Gleans some of the experiences of a Y. M. 

. A. official who has been serving in the 

“huts” in France, first among the British 

camps and later with Pershing’s division. 

Jt not only shows the social work performed 

by the Y. M. C. A. but the methods and ef- 

fects of the moral and religious influence 
that is exerted through general talks and 
personal conference. 


Grumbach, S. Germany’s annexationist 
aims. 1917. 149p. Dutton $1.50 
net. 327 

A translation and abbreviation, by J. Ellis 

Barker, of Das Annexionistische Deutsch- 

land published in 1917—a monumental work 

of nearly five hundred pages containing a 

vast number of important documents in fa- 

vor of annexation and opposed to annexation 

—the latter very few and unimportant ex- 

cept for a petition of an anti-annexationist 

league made at the beginning of the war. 

The material is grouped by the sources of 

the war aims: official, of German business 

men, of the intellectuals, of the socialists, 
ete., and regarding the Allied countries, the 

Far East and the colonies, also for a Ger- 

man Central Europe. Answers the need for 

a popular volume on an important phase of 

“why we are in the war,” and seems likely 

to serve a wider public than even Chera- 

dame’s works will, owing to its arrangement 
and simplicity. 


Holmes, R. D. A Yankee in the 
trenches. 1918. 214p. illus. 
Little $1.35 net. 940.913 


Experiences of a Boston boy as corporal 
in a London regiment at Vimy Ridge and 
later on the Somme. He was buried in a 
bombing raid and in a Somme attack re- 
ceived a “Blighty” wound and has been dis- 
charged. Written as directly and simply as 
Over the top, but less facetiously. Last 


yr? 


chapter has “Suggestions for ‘Sammy’. 


Jenkins, B. A. Facing the Hindenburg 
line. 1917. 256p. Revell $1.25 
net. 940.913 
A war correspondent and Y. M. C. A. lec- 
turer, the author has visited all the fronts 
of western Europe, and gives views of the 
different types of Tommies he has worked 
with, the battle-fields he has traversed, un- 
decorated heroes he has fallen in with, how 
our own soldiers use the Y. M. C. A. huts, 
etc. The book’s wide variety and very pop- 
ular style, and the fact that it gives first- 
hand information of our own troops, will 
doubtless make it popular. 
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L., R. <A. Letters of a Canadian 
stretcher - bearer. 1918. 288p. 
Little $1.35 net. 940.913 


In striving to give to his wife in Ottawa 
“impressions that will convey the exact con- 
ditions over here” and to keep her in touch 
with his own changing thought and life, this 
stretcher bearer’s letters give not only a de- 
tailed picture of all the kinds of war work 
he experienced, but reveal the psychological 
effects of the life on a sane and healthy but 
highly sensitive nature. Considering him- 
self physically a coward, his keen conscien- 
tiousness led him to change service, till from 
a “Safety First” battalion in London he 
finds himself in the firing line, where event- 
ually he was gassed and has been returned 
to Canada. 


McClintock, Alexander. Best o’ luck. 
1917. 171p. Doran $1 net. 
940.913 


“The personal narrative of a young Ken- 
tuckian, telling of his training with the 
Canadian Grenadiers, then of fighting in 
Belgium and on the Somme. The particu- 
larly vivid accounts of ‘bombing’ are his 
specialty. While it has not the wide appeal 
of Private Peat, there is a genuineness that 
makes it worth reading.” 


Young, F. B. Marchirg on Tanga. 
1917. 265p. illus. map. Dutton 
$1.50 net. 940.913 


The fine literary quality of this account 
of a captain fighting in the British campaign 
in German East Africa under General Smuts 
places it in a class of its own among con- 
temporary war books. The incidents and 
hardships of the campaign—so different 
from the European fighting as to seem to 
belong to a different century—are seen 
through the highly cultured, reflective and 
sensitized mind of a man who could appre- 
ciate to the full the barbaric beauty of the 
country and counteract the depressing influ- 
ences of war casualties"and native diseases, 
and his own fever, by reading into a map of 
England the memories of happier days and 
recalling poetry suited to the scene or mood 
of the hour. A book that a few readers will 
hail with joy; not the typical ‘war book’’ 
to satisfy the many. 


Of books on the war which have been rec- 
ommended in this list in the last three years 
the following are now available in Burt’s 
War Library, 60c. 

Atherton, Gertrude. The living present 

Buswell, Leslie. Ambulance No. 10 

Coleman, Frederic. From Mons to Ypres 
with General French 

Davis, R. H. With the French in France 
and Salonika 
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Gallishaw, John. Trenching at Gallipoli 

Gleason, Arthur. Golden lads 

Our part in the Great War 

—— With the first war ambulance in Bel- 
gium (Hilda at the wars) 

Palmer, Frederick. My year of the Great 
War 

My second year cf the war 

Robinson, W. J. My fourteen months at the 
front 

Ruhl, Arthur. Antwerp to Gallipoli 

Sheahan, Henry. A volunteer poilu 

Swope, H. B. Inside the German empire 

Wood, E. F. Note-book of an attaché 








Biography 


Breshkovsky, Mme. Catherine. The lit- 
tle grandmother of the Russian 
revolution. 1917. 348p. Little 
$2 net. 921 

A composite book presenting vividly the 
mest famous of women Russian revolution- 
ists, who out of her seventy-three years has 
spent thirty in exile in Siberia and has been 
under police surveillance fifty. First is her 
own very interesting account of her child- 
hood and youth, then a description of her 
prison experiences, and last, her letters to 
her many friends in this country. They por- 
tray a very unusual woman, who, liberated 
by the revolutionary government, has since 
been housed in the winter palace in Petro- 
grad. 


My fifty years in the navy. 
1917. 346p. illus. Little $2.50 

net. 921 
“Entertaining reminiscences, from Annap- 
olis in Civil War time to the great feats of 
the Oregon in the Spanish War. Written in 
a rather matter-of-fact style, as the work 
of a man who does things but is not used to 


Clark, C. E. 


writing about them.” 
Hammer, S. C. William II. 1917. 
272p. Houghton $3.50 net. 
943 or 921 
Reviews swiftly the events of the kaiser's 
life, and attempts an analysis of his char- 
acter and an estimate of his ability, based 
on his own writings and speeches and other 
records. While not of special merit, and 
prejudiced, it will satisfy most readers at 
the present time better than the earlier biog- 
raphies. 


American presidents. 
Crowell 75c net. 

973 or 920 

Short sketches of the presidents in three 

groups, from Washington to Jackson, from 


Moran, T. F. 
1917. 148p. 
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Jackson to Lincoln, from Lincoln to Wilson, 
showing their individualities and their con- 
tributions to American progress. An inter- 
esting study of the ethics of the presidential 
campaign is added. As a whole, the little 
book has some fresh viewpoints which com- 
mend it. 


Pease, Mrs. Margaret. Jean Jaurés: 
socialist and humanitarian. 1917. 
157p. Huebsch $1 net. 921 


An enthusiastic little biography of the 
great French socialist who immediately be- 
fore the opening of the war was accused of 
being in sympathy with the German cause, 
and was assassinated July 31. The book re- 
views recent events in which the socialists 
have been prominent, among them the Drey- 
fus case, thus constituting a review of the 
history of French socialism. 


Richards, Mrs. L. E. Abigail Adams. 
1917. 283p. Appleton $1.35 net. 
921 
A readable presentation of this very able 
and interesting woman, largely through her 
own letters. These were already available 
in the Familiar letters of John and Abigail 
Adams, but in this selection, with explana- 
tions and connecting material which repro- 
duces the times in which she lived. they may 
reach a larger audience. 


Fiction 


Brown, G. R. 
today. 1917. 
net. 

“No merit other than timely interest and 
a breathless plot. Will an officer of German 
birth in the American navy, whose twin 
brother is serving in the German army and 
whose sweetheart is living in Berlin, be loyal 
to his native country or to his adopted land? 
Reveals a network of espionage.” 


My country: a story of 
360p. Small $1.35 


The lost naval 
286p. Dutton 


Copplestone, Bennet. 
papers. 1917. 
$1.50 net. 

Stories of the ingenious methods employed 
by the chief inspector of Scotland Yard in 
his unceasing contest with the German spy- 
service. The characters of chief and subur- 
dinates are well drawn, the plots clever, but 


the presentation of them is uneven and 
greatly inferior to the Doyle standard. 
Finnemore, John. Therenegade. 1917. 


277p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 
“A thrilling story of the Barbary pirates 
in the days of James [. An Englishman 
and his lady love are seized and held for 
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ransom, enduring great sufferings and ig- 
nominy. Highly spectacular and melodra- 
matic, especially in the descriptions of the 
galley slaves and scenes in Algiers.” 


Kyne, P. B. Webster—man’s man. 
1917. 384p. Doubleday $1.35 net. 
Lively tale of the experiences of a mining 
engineer who, restored to civilization and the 
luxuries of his Denver club, relinquishes 
them to go to the rescue of a hard-pressed 
friend in Central America. 
a revolution he helps restore the lawful ru- 
ler, makes his friend’s happiness possible 
and finds his own. Appeared in Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Sinclair, May. 
1918. 
net. 

A brilliant study of an English middle- 
class family before the war—the individuali- 
ties of the children, their adjustments to 
school life and later to the social conditions 
and problems that are as effectually gone as 
if of a century ago. The exposition of the 


The tree of Heaven. 
408p. Macmillan $1.60 


Here by way of | 
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way in which the war breaks up established 
routines, throws off yokes, solves seemingly 
hopeless problems, destroys egoisms, breaks 
reserves, and at last brings soundness of 
soul through destruction of loved bodies 
gives the book value and an absorbing in- 
terest. Laying bare, as it does, some social 
sores, it will offend prudish readers and 
should not be given to young people, which 
will bar it from many small libraries. 


Among new additions to the Popular Copy- 
right titles the following are selected as 
useful in small libraries: 

Buchan. Greenmantle 
Canfield. The bent twig 


Cooper. Drusilla with a million 
Gregory. The short cut 
Hay. A man’s man 


King. The side of the angels 

MacHarg & Balmer. The blind man’s eyes 
Piper. Sylvia’s experiment 

Prouty. The fifth wheel 

Richmond. Under the country sky 
Spearman. Nan of Music Mountain 
Widdemer. Why not? 
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SMALL LIBRARY 


Compiled by Elva L. Bascom 


Books for Small-Plot Gardeners 


The starred titles make a good work- 
ing collection. 


Albaugh, B. F. Home gardening. 


1918. Grosset 60c. 
French, Allen. Beginner's garden book. 
1914. Macmillan $1. 


Fullerton, Mrs. E. L. Uow to make a 


vegetable garden. 1905. Double- 
day $2. 
Hood, G. W. Practical school and 


home gardens. 1916. Long & Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., $1.25. 

*Kruhm, Adolph. Home vegetable gar- 
den. 1914. Judd $1. 
*Rumford, FE. E. Home garden. 

Lippincott $1. 
*Rockwell, F. E. 


1911. 


Home vegetable gar- 


dening. 1911. McBride $1. 
*Verrill, A. H. Harper’s book for 
young gardeners. 1914. Harper 


$1.50. 


Books for Truck and Market Gardeners 


Corbett, L. C. Garden farming. 1913. 
Ginn $2. 

*Green, S. B. Vegetable gardening. 
1914. Webb $1. 

-Lloyd, J. W. Productive vegetable 
growing. 1914. Lippincott $1.50. 

*Watts, R. L. Vegetable gardening. 
1912. Judd $1.75. 


Wilkinson, A. E. 
Judd $1.25. 

The manuals by Rexford and Green have 
the advantage of being fitted to our climatic 
conditions—Rexford in Wisconsin, Green in 
Minnesota. Lloyd’s is based largely on ex- 
perience in the central prairie region, spe- 
cially Michigan and Illinois; Boyle’s in In- 
diana. Albaugh’s “sandwich” garden is in 
Ohio; gardeners are’always interested in 
this unique experiment in intensive garden- 
ing, but it is hardly practical for other than 
city growers. Kruhm’s very practical little 
book, one of the best, comes from Ohio too. 
The planting tables in Mrs. Fullerton’s ad- 
mirably detailed and enthusiastic account 
of her own work on rather an ambitious 
scale and in Rockwell’s popular book are 
for the vicinity of New York City. The 


Muck crops. 1916. 


Pennsylvania origin of Watts’ very complete 
and detailed manual for the market grower 
does not impair its usefulness here. Corbett’s 
and Wilkinson’s works are adapted to any 
section. The three books for. children’s 
schools or home gardening are only the most 
recent of a considerable group for young 
beginners. Both French’s and Hood’s are 
practical school manuals (the first from 
Concord, Mass., the second from Lincoln, 
Neb.) but are also good for home use. 
French’s is very readable; Hood’s has use- 
ful garden plans. Verrill’s endeavors to be 
equally adaptable in any section, and peo- 
ple often prefer it to the adult books, which 
suggests that a copy should be in both the 
main and children’s collections. Chapters 
on fruit growing are contained in Rexford, 
Rockwell and Verrill, and on flowers in Al- 


baugh, French and Verrill. 
There are, of course, many other’ good 


books, but this selection is the result of con- 
sultation with College of Agriculture’ ex- 
perts and successful home and truck garden- 
ers. All these agree that many small-plot 
gardeners will want one of the truck or mar- 
ket guides, for fuller information about spe- 
cial vegetables and also for detailed 
cultural directions. ‘‘None of the briefer 
books has all the information that is needed 
to insure a successful garden.” 

Where either climatic or soil conditions or 
some special interest creates a demand for 
more material on any vegetable the little 
series published by Orange Judd Co. will be 
useful. In the following list only the vege- 
tables that are commonly grown in_ this 
state are represented: 


more 





ANan. Cabbage, cauliflower and allied veg- 
etables. Judd 50c 

Beattie. Celery culture. Judd 50c¢ 
Gregory. Squashes. Judd 30c 
Greiner. New onion culture. Judd 50c 
Hexamer. Asparagus. Judd 50c 
Morse. New rhubarb culture. Judd 50c 
Sevey. Bean culture. Judd 50c 

Peas and pea culture. Judd 50c 


Tracy. Tomato culture. 
Wilkinson. Sweet corn. 


Judd 50c 
Judd 75¢c 


Perhaps the only vegetable needing a sep- 
arate book in the average small library is 
the potato. Gilbert's The potato (Macmil- 
lan, 1917, $1.50) is the most recent and 
probably the best. 

At least one copy of all these books, and 
several copies cf many, have been placed in 
the Traveling Library open-shelf collection, 
which can be drawn on to supplement your 
own supply. 
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Seed Catalogues 


Two warnings in the interest of suc- 
cessful gardens are going the rounds of 
the press, and the librarian might well 
emphasize them when she exhibits her 
books and seed catalogues: (1) to be 
sure that the seeds come from a reli- 
able source, so that time, labor and 
valuable garden space may not be 
thrown away this year of years; and 
(2) that this is not the year to make 
experiments with new kinds of vege- 
tables with whose cultural needs the 
gardener is not familiar. 

The following list has been revised 
by Mr. Thomas Turvill, of the Turvill- 
wood Farms; the original list appeared 
in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
February 1916, p. 76. 


J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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John Lewis Childs, Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 

Currie Brothers, 108 Wisconsin St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Henry A. Dreer, 714-16 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Elwanger & Barry, Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

D. M. Ferry, Detroit, Mich. 

Fottler, Fiske, Rawson Co., 
Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 

Peter Henderson & Co., 35-37 Cortland St., 
New York City. (Also a Garden Guide, 
10c) 

Home Gardening Association, 602 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland, O. (Seeds 1c a pkg.) 

Livingston Seed Co., 646 High St., Columbus, 
O. (Specialists in tomatoes) 

I.ewis Roesch, West Hill Nurseries, 
donia, N. Y. 

Stampp & Walter Co., 
New York City. 


12-13 Faneuil 


Fre- 


30-32 Barclay St., 


J. M. Thorburn & Co., 53 Barclay St., New 
York City. 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, 31-33 W. Randolph 


St., Chieago, Tl. 





